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spirit of war would continue to prevade all human inter- 
course. It would stir up father against son. It would 
stir up brother against brother. Woman, therefore, the 
impersonation of tender affection and watchful care, the 
guardian of man's infant years, appeared to me to be the 
natural promoter of peace." 

"Firm in this belief," she says, "and in the feeling 
which had so strongly taken possession of me, I indited 
a brief address to women in all parts of the world, pray- 
ing them to take an active interest in the cessation of 
war." This address was translated into all the current 
languages of Europe, and sent abroad. 

In 1872 Mrs. Howe followed up this letter and went 
abroad, and, with the counsel and cooperation of Jo- 
sephine Butler, traveled and spoke much in England, 
with a view of arousing the women to interest themselves 
in the cause of peace. She was supported by Sir John 
Darling, John Bright and other distinguished persons. 
She inaugurated what she called " Mothers' Day Meet- 
ings," held on the second day of June, which bhe con- 
sidered a most auspicious time for gatherings of women. 
These meetings grew in favor for a time and were con- 
tinued for several years, largely attended ones being held 
in Boston. They were finally discontinued, this special 
work being merged in the larger general peace movement. 

But this uprising of women in behalf of peace was 
much smaller and much less effective than Mrs. Howe 
had hoped. She became convinced that women must 
have more general advancement, the help of the higher 
education, and be trained in the art of initiative, if they 
were to do effective service in this and other lines of 
humanitarian work. She therefore turned her attention, 
in the years which followed, to the interests of the higher 
education of women, the suffrage and the promotion of 
the capacity of initiative among women. Her great ser- 
vice and influence in this direction, through women's 
clubs, suffrage societies, etc., are well-known, though the 
motive which inspired her to these efforts is known 
apparently to very few. 

Though Mrs. Howe never took up again her special 
peace propaganda among mothers, her interest in the 
peace cause never flagged. She was for many years a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, and when this labor became too bur- 
densome for her, because of age, she was made a vice- 
president, and continued so to the end of her life. In 
remitting her annual membership fee, she always sent 
something additional in the way of a contribution. 

Her influence for peace has been in the long run in- 
calculable through what she did, in cooperation with 
others, for the general advancement of women. She 
herself felt before she died that a new social world had 
been created, in which women can make, and are making, 



their power for good widely felt. She lived to see 
among the pacifists in all countries women taking a lead- 
ing place and their number constantly increasing. 
These women are able to do, both among mothers and in 
a more general way, what Mrs. Howe could not do in a 
practical way forty years ago. But what they are able 
to do, and are doing, is due in no small measure to what 
she did for them in those early and more difficult days. 

Are we not justified, therefore, in counting her among 
the great peacemakers of the past century ? 



The Boy Scout Movement. 

A number of letters have come to us making inquiries 
about the Boy Scout Movement, and asking what attitude 
shall be taken toward it by the friends of peace. 

It is a difficult subject on which to give advice, for two 
reasons : first, because there are so many features of the 
Scout program which commend themselves strongly to 
all friends of boys ; and, second, because there are several 
organizations calling themselves Boy Scouts which differ 
much in character. A few general observations, how- 
ever, may help our friends to reach sound conclusions 
about the particular Scout organizations with which they 
come in contact. 

First, the movement had a bad origin. It was started 
in England by Sir Baden-Powell with the express pur- 
pose of preparing the younger boys to become soldiers 
when older. Its purpose was distinctly militaristic, but 
in order to deceive the people and close their mouths 
about the military aim, a number of unobjectionable and 
even commendable features were put in, including many 
of the outdoor exercises which the boys are expected to 
perform. But these features did not blind the English 
pacifists to the fact that the central aim of the organiza- 
tion was to promote the militarizing of the English people 
and to open the way for universal conscription, just as 
were the rifle clubs and other similar things. The Scout 
Movement was a distinct and cunning device of the 
military party. 

The friends of peace in England saw, however, that 
many of the features could be used in an opposite way, 
and so Peace Scouts have been organized, and we be- 
lieve with considerable measure of success, just as were 
the Life- Saving Brigades, which were created in order 
to counteract the evils of the Boys' Brigades. 

The general Boy Scout movement in this country has 
followed so far the original English model. It is dis- 
tinctly militaristic in its purpose. It means to catch the 
boys and fill their minds with the love of military per- 
formances before they are old enough to discriminate, 
and thus to foster the war spirit in the nation and pro- 
mote the further growth of the navy and the army. 

With the movement in this form peace workers can, 
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of course, have nothing to do, except to expose it and 
oppose it at every turn. Nothing could be more deadly 
and disastrous than to have a whole generation of boys 
brought up to feel that war is still the same necessary 
and supposedly glorious thing that it was held to be in 
the past. The more prominent the unobjectionable and 
valuable features may be, the more insidious and mis- 
chievous the movement is sure to become. Our friends 
should not be led astray by the fact that ministers of the 
gospel are approving the movement and assisting in 
creating Scout Troops. The boy problem in the churches 
is an extremely difficult one, and ministers often jump at 
the opportunity to introduce anything that seems to ren- 
der its solution more easy. Many ministers did the same 
thing some two decades ago in regard to the Boys' 
Brigade Movement, but most of them afterward dis- 
covered their error and were heartily ashamed of them- 
selves. It will be so finally in this case, after, however, 
a lot of irreparable mischief has been done. 

Wherever the Scout Movement is organized on a 
purely non-militaristic basis, with everything excluded 
that tends to cultivate the love of " the pomp and cir- 
cumstance " of war and through that the warlike spirit, 
with all that that means in perversion of the spirit of 
boys, there the friends of peace should lay hold and help 
wherever they are able to do so, or make a sincere effort 
to do something for the boys in directions which will 
attract and interest them, and at the same time lift and 
ennoble their spirits in truly Christian and humane ways. 



Editorial Notes. 

, „ _ Marquis Katsura, Prime Minister of 

Japan's Forty ^ 

Minions for Japan and Minister of Finance, has an- 
Navai increase. nounce( j t na t the next Japanese budget 
will appropriate $40,000,000 for naval increase. This 
action, he declares has been "made necessary by the 
sheer requirements of maintaining peace." What he 
means is that, because Russia is rebuilding her navy, and 
Great Britain and Germany, both of whom are " doing 
business " in the Far East, are steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing theirs, to say nothing of the United States, 
therefore Japan is compelled even against her will to 
add new ships to her war fleet. Whatever justification 
Japan may have, from her position and point of view, 
for this naval increase, which she can ill afford financially, 
the situation is, for the Western nations, a most shameful 
and disgraceful one. Great Britain, Germany and Russia 
Could, if they would, easily bring about a situation which 
would not only relieve Japan of the necessity of increas- 
ing her fleet, but also deliver themselves from the ruinous 
policy of naval rivalry in which they are now involved. 



We wish that Premier Katsura, before launching this 
costly scheme of naval increase, had had the insight and 
courage to summon these nations to united effort to get 
rid of the dire necessity under which they all feel them- 
selves of building more and more Dreadnaughts against 
one another. The appeal might not have been imme- 
diately heeded, but it would have revealed in a pecu- 
liar light the hideousness of the present situation, and 
hastened the day of deliverance. 



The Hundred - Years' - Peace Society, 
Hundred-Years', founded at Buffalo some weeks ago to 

Peace Society. , , , . »,,-,, 

promote the celebration of the hundred 
years of peace between this country and Great Britain, 
held a meeting in the Frontier Club Rooms at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., on October 20. Mr. George D. Em- 
erson was chosen permanent executive secretary of the 
Society. This is an excellent choice, as Mr. Emerson 
is an able and energetic leader. A woman's executive 
board was created, and Mrs. John Miller Horten placed 
at the head of it. A strong executive committee was 
likewise created, with members from Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls, Ont. The com- 
mittee will be enlarged by the addition of members from 
Toronto. The meeting was a large and enthusiastic one, 
with representative men and women present from various 
parts of the Niagara frontier, including Congressman J. S. 
Simmons. Various organizations directly interested in the 
success of the project were also represented, including the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers' Club, 
the Niagara Falls Board of Trade, the Niagara Frontier His- 
torical Society, the Buffalo Peace Society and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Mr. Emerson has 
opened headquarters in Buffalo, and the work of prepar- 
ation for the celebration will be pushed. This society 
at Buffalo and Toronto will prove a leading agency in 
the arrangements for the celebration, as these two cities 
will doubtless be the centre of the great demonstration. 
The National Committee started in New York to promote 
the celebration is also getting into working order, and 
will be backed by leading men from all parts of the land. 
We hope that all the cities along the border, on both 
sides, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will bestir them- 
selves at once and create strong committees; for the 
great celebration, whatever may be its central features, 
must, of course, include local demonstrations at all im- 
portant points along the boundary. 



Professor Alpheus Crosby, the centenary 
of whose birth was celebrated at the Salem 
(Mass.) Normal School on October 13, was 
one of the group of remarkable men whose life and work 
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